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THE PLEASURES OP' CHILDHOOD. 

By H. Laing Gordon, m.d. 

In the limited space at my disposal, my remarks upon 
children must necessarily be of a desultory nature. I shall 
repeat much which is old without apology ; because a truth 
or an opinion is old it does not follow that it is well known 
The upstart crest of novelty is born to-day by much which 
is merely a variation of ancient wisdom. I know no more 
fascinating recreation than that of searching for the thouj^hts 
of our forefathers on some subject of which we fondl)^ imagine 
modern opinion has discovered all that is worth knowing. 
The result is invariably a strengthening of the old saying 
that there is nothing new under the sun. 

A well-known proverb runs : “ Beware of three women— 
her who doesn’t like flowers, her who doesn’t like children, 
and her who says she doesn’t like other women.” This 
warning may be justly extended to the opposite sex. A 
cots proverb also says: “They are never canny that dogs 
and bairns dinna like.” If there are any of my readers 
prepare to say disagreeable things about children, they will, 
assumpVvi ^ Py these two old sayings. We may 

differino- ^^1 feelings of regard for children, 

position and so find ourselves at once in a 

position o discuss them in an amiable spirit. 

the parenHs'h^rt''^^^*^^ possession of children brings to 
words of Bar ^ now than it has ever been. The 

to great enterprisereXror'’ f ’mpotiinteots 
abundantly diLoved t. ,h " have been 

frequentlv stim,!lp/i u century alone. Wives have 

new science of Infant deeds, and the 

of some of our create t received the attention 

observations marlfa ’^‘odern thinkers w-ho have recorded 

is Planted deeH" the^he" 

enables him to derives f ^ Parent something which 

rom his children more than the mere 
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pleasure of the student. 

„nc,v,l,red, tn every quarter of the globe, parental instinct 

T o i‘» dogtoe in certain races. 

.. More than death itself the Chinaman fears to die without 

leaving progeny to worship at his shrine i if he should 

die childless (without sons) he leaves behind him no provision 
for his support in heaven, but wanders there a hungry ghost 
forlorn and forsaken.^ In China then male children are 
highly valued and well taken care of, while the birth of a 
girl is received with curses, in marked contrast to the custom 
prevailing among the Bantu tribes in South Africa, where I 
have seen a whole kraal dance at the birth of a girl. Marriage 
among the Bantu races is a matter of purchase ; the bride 
is bought from her father for so many cows, so that the 
female child is carefully and strictly brought to marriageable 
age. The more daughters the more cows to comfort one’s 
old age ! 

In Europe we receive the birth of either a boy or a girl as 
a rule with equal pleasure — the pleasure born of parental 
instinct. 

As life progresses we recall with an increasing longing the 
enjoyments of our youth. Psychologists know that there are 
some “ sense-feelings” experienced in childhood which can be 
recalled in later life with a thrill of pleasure beside which 
the sensations of maturity fall into insignificance. Wordsworth 
perhaps recalled something of this sort when he wrote : 

“ My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky, 

So was it when my life began. 

So is it now 1 am a man, 

So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die ! ” 

I daresay everyone has experienced this j 

form ; personally I can recall cheek 

derived as a child from stroking or J. . j 

against a sealskin jacket \he old thrill of 

must confess to experiencing ^^ray and ruthlessly 

delight in setting up tin soldiers i 

destroying them with cannon. of having once 

The retrospective pleasure ^^at greater pleasure, 

been a child, can be fully enjoyed y 
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the possession of children. How perfectly Shakespea,, 
expresses this in addressing a capricious youth 

When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 

And dig deep trenches in thy beauty's field, 

Thy youth's proud livery so gazed on now, 

Will be a tattered weed of small worth held. 

Then being asked where all thy beauty lies, 

Where all the treasures of thy lusty days. 

To say within thine own deep-sunken eyes. 

Were an all-eating shame and thriftless praise. 

How much more praise deserved thy beauty's use. 

If thou coulds’t answer ‘ This fair child of mine 
Shall sum my count and make my old excuse ! ' 

Proving his beauty by succession thine ! 

This were to be new made when thou art old. 

And see thy blood warm when thou feelst it cold." 


Among the poets of our own century it is those whom we 
love for their purity and simplicity who concern themselves 
with the child. What is more refreshing than Longfellow’s 
little poem ; — 


“ Come to me, oh ye children ! 

For I hear you at your play, 

And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 

“ In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine, 
In your thoughts the brooklets flow, . 

But in mine is the wind of autumn. 

And the first fall of the snow. 


Come to me, oh ye children. 

And whisper in my ear. 

What the birds and the winds are saying. 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


nd the wisdom of our books. 

When compared with your caresses, 
the gladness of your looks.” 

Longfellow’s hint is valuable Tbo • c 

ment and stimulation in greater refres 

a visit to a happy nursery. ^ 

Turning- to tbp 

find the child occupying Painting and sculpture, ) 

fias ever before bee^n hi ^ prominent place th, 

an art which depicts childbfl impossible to concei 

nobler for the work u ^ . ^’^y<^fii"g but higher ai 

Was Christ who taught of childn 
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that of such is the kingdom of heaven ; except that the old 
masters attempted with varying success to picture the child 
Christ, we to wait until comparatively modern times 

for art to take the hint of the Great Teacher and draw lessons 
for us froin the loveliness and the innocence of the child and 
childlife. Vandyke, Reynolds and Murillo painted child- 
pictures familiar to us all, while in this century numerous 
well-known artists have continued the work. 

At the mere mention of the child in literature a host 
of little ones both grave and gay crowds into the mind, 
amongst whom one distinguishes Humphrey of Miiunderstood, 
Bootle’s baby, Helen’s babies. Little Lord Fauntleroy, Oliver 
Twdst, David Copperfield, Sentimental Tommy, and others 
well known or beloved, some of them in mature life as well 
as in childhood. There is scarcely a stage of childhood or a 
phase of child character that has not been described in 
modern literature. But the bare mention must suffice. It is 
unnecessary to add that the pleasure derived from the con- 
templation of the child in art or literature is doubly keen to 
him or her who possesses children. 

The conscious pleasure of the parent falls into insignificance 
when compared with the unconscious pleasure which the 
offspring derives from the mere fact of being a child. The 
pleasure which the child takes in its own existence helps in 
no small manner to render its acts and words dear to its 
owner. From the day of his birth onwards the child is 
increasingly occupied in the pleasurable experimental exercise 
of his faculties. It is true that when a baby crows the 
cynical young scientist may interpret the in ant 


no 


more than a reflex spasm due to 
which the mother fervently believes to be a response to the 

love in her face, fhei 
pleasure experienced i 

passed. The whole day is then ^ old 

discoveries. Perhaps Columbus^h.msdi iei.^some^ 


love in her face^' ■= ,^0;':: 

pleasure experienced in making wonderful 


Childish delight in discovery _ . 
world— certainly his action in nature which make 

thanks was one of those simp e ** Did you ever watch 

the truly great man akin to ^ ® Holmes, ” and see him 

a baby’s fingers,” says ^b^®^ ^„d crevice they can get 


poke them into every 
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at r 
is a 


vvnen iney ucyui lu lain. oaiuc. it there 

IS a crack or flaw in your answer to their confounded shoulder 
hitting questions, they will poke and poke until they have got 
it gaping. I like children,” he says, “ and I respect them 
Pretty much all the honest truth-telling there is in the world 
is done by them.” 

It is a well-known truth that pleasure accompanies the 
healthy and legitimate exercise of a faculty. The exercisin 
of his muscles, the trying of his voice and his various senses 
are for the child full of pleasure. This is as true of the 
mental and spiritual nature as it is of the physical ; and it is 
true of both child and adult that legitimate mental and 
physical exercise is the highest enjoyment, while inactivity 
if it can be called enjoyment at all, is certainly the lowest 
form. We must remember that just as a child is able to 
move his arms in all directions long before he can direct them 
t^owards, grasp, and estimate the qualities of an object, so his 
leehngs and moral qualities come into play long before the 
mtellect IS sufficiently developed to control them and teach 
im their meaning and value. It has been said that a 

sTen7h"^TT'" i^fl^enced by all the countries he has 
seen than by his nurse. If early impressions are so powerful 

as wer ITtb ' children receive right ones 

ordered thl7r , pleasure. Happily it is so 

to the lentil liberty 

control wp ^ y^ical faculties — always under judicious 

Pleasu.ea„d secure }or .he. 
is for the7ev7 °ttt how essential exercise 

maintenance of its7l7h A h^^I 

too much of it • nature.’ ■ * • can scarcely have 

child more readilv tL responded to by the 

as take to 

m it far beyond the limH impelled to continue 

fashion. But I do nature allows, by a force known as 

no regulation • in mean that the child’s exercises need 

But there are oth7e^^ required. 

andpleasureTearingphvIi!"r7^ the securing of proper 
Most people to-dav h ^ as well as exercise, 

germs, and no nurspr^ ^ horror of those unseen foes — 

y IS now complete without a full supply 
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of what we call antiseptics rarKln ^T~ 

would not have mentioned the subjeltTf -7^ ^ 

sees so often din and other sour k T™ 

germs, covered up by these antiseptics No Th 
three antiseptics worthy of the namp f I- °”*y 
use. When you have special diseaTe 
those of chicken-pox, scarlet fever a* d™o fonh"'’ 
antiseptics are required, but in daily routine you re'qutro'nTv 
these three-cleanl, ness, fresh air and sunshiL, Just as the 
watchword of those who slew Oesar because of hii ambit oit 
and to save their country, as they thought, from tyranny, „a 
“Peace, freedom and liberty!" so the motto of thos^who 
would uproot disease and preserve the health of the state as 
well as the physical freedom of the individual, might verv 
well be “ Cleanliness, fresh air and sunshine.” ^ 

In my opinion a healthy child often loses rather than gains 
by being kept indoors because it is “ so cold ” or “ so wet.” 
Nature built our bodies, as we imagine our builders build our 
houses, to withstand the variations of weather : artificial evils, 
such as cold draughts and the keeping on of wet clothes, must 
of course always be avoided. If our houses, as is often the 
case here in the suburbs, are jerry-built, then we require skill 
to avoid likely evils. If our children are born with hereditary 
tendencies to disease or delicacy we must similarly exercise 
skill to counteract these tendencies. 

Then as to food. Evilly-disposed germs are destroyed 
when they enter a really healthy body, for they find there no 
suitable soil for development. Good fresh food is as essential 
for health as exercise and our three antiseptics. We probably 
have all sound ideas as to what is good food ; very broadly 
speaking what a healthy child likes is good for him, in 
rnoderation. Attractive cookery and serving of food is not to 
be despised, and good authorities also tell us that the much 
abused sweets are not responsible for so many evils as is 
generally supposed ; the craving for them is natural and 
should be gratified in a wholesome fashion, preferab y at mea 
time. It has also been pointed out that as the healthy child 
digests rapidly, it is only just to his growing 
him access to some plain food at other t an ® , 

meal-times. This is a natural desire amusing y a ^ 

Oliver Wendell Holmes In order to know whether a 
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human being is young or old, offer a bulky and boggy bun to 
the suspected person just ten minutes before dinner. If thi^ 
is eagerly accepted and devoured the fact of youth if. 
established. If the subject starts back and expresses surprise 
and incredulity, as if you could not possibly be in earnest, the 
fact of maturity is no less clear ! 

Before leaving the physical part of our subject I would like 
to refer to one more practical point. One may sit in our 
London and suburban parks and open spaces while the air 
breathes of all that is life-giving, and count on one's fingers 
the poor children that are there to enjoy it. You may hear 
their voices rising from some adjoining prison-like board school 
in that peculiar wail born of the particular form of mental 
torture which at that moment it pleases the authorities to put 
them through, and which always reminds me irresistibly of 
Mrs. Browning’s words : — 

“ They are weeping in the playtime of the others 
In the country of the free ! ” 


There is a tendency to instruct our lower and middle 
classes at the expense of natural education, mental and 
physical. The day’s instruction, I believe it is also called 
education, exhausts the child’s nervous energy. The physical 
exercise after school hours cannot fulfil nature’s demands, 
and the observation of nature, that powerful educative 
mfluence, is neglected. There might be more physical liberty 
for these children to the profit of mind and body. Let them 
daytime like butterflies, not in the evening 
e ats. I am sure those whose business it is to look to the 
ma ing o the nation will ere long be obliged to recognise 
• mental education can be more profitably 

n ermingled than at present. No doubt I shall be told that 

srhnnl^^ included in board school and voluntary 

sie-ht th^ There is no more pathetically ridiculous 

vard of u sergeant standing in the grimy 

to the rank^*^ to give stiff and upright forms 

before him Pale-faced, round-shouldered little fellows 

the narks pnH Physical culture. Take them out in 

regulated if yoriike"" Physical liberty, controlled and 


of the the January (1897; numb 

there are the following significa 
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words: “ What child can be child-like that r u 

nr^f , - . tnat livcs by rules ; 

ho has no 

imagination. Barrack schools stand condemme?""^’’"^ 


who obeys not for love’s sake but for necessitv'^thn h 
room for choice or adventure, no basis of ^ ^ 


the Departmental Committee, but by the spirit of tL 
which considers child-nature and knows that the joyoLness 

of freedom is as necessary for growth in power and love as s 
the discipline of control. 

We have no great epidemics amongst us now to slay our 
innocents ; small-pox is kept under, cholera and plague and 
leprosy are repulsed from our shores ; even consumption is 
a rapidly-decreasing disease. But our general and fever 
hospitals are full to overflowing and the death-rate of 
children is alarmingly high. In every street and alley there 
are little ones diseased through and through. 1 recently 
heard a famous preacher thank God for the sight of the board 
schools springing up around and towering in silent menace 
over the public houses and gin palaces. He forgot that the 
methods employed in these .schools foster and keep alive the 
diseases which grow out of the poverty and vice associated 
with these drinking palaces. Children’s summer holiday 
funds are steps in the right direction, meeting physical evils 
with physical remedies. 

In training the physical senses we apply, or ought to apply, 
appropriate stimuli to each, and slowly lead them from an 
appreciation of the simple up to an appreciation of the 
complex. Thus we present to a baby’s sight a simple bright- 
coloured object before we give him a comparatively complex 
picture to observe. Now, just as the child is born with eyes, 
ears and nose ready to be trained each in its special duties, 
so every child may be said to possess at the outset the germs 
of certain mental^ moral and spiritual faculties ready for 
development. It rests very largely with parents whether 
these faculties be developed for good or for evil. e 
depends on the training in youth, as Solomon ong ° 

us. The principle of the home training of children cannot 

be more beautifully expressed than 
Andrew Coombe, written forty years ago . 
mind that what we desire our children m 

endeavour to be before ^ .j^ue we must habitually 

kind, gentle, affectionate, upright a 
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exhibit the same qualities in our conduct towards them and 
everyone; because these qualities act as so many stimulant 
to the corresponding faculties in the child, just as light to the 
eye and odours to the sense of smell. If we cannot restrai 
our own passions, but at one time overwhelm the young with 
kindness and at another surprise them by our caprice and 
deceit, we may as well expect to gather grapes from thistles 
or figs from thorns as to develop purity and simplicity of 
character in them.” 

I may remind you also of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s words • 

“ The highest path is pointed out by the pure ideal of those 
who look up to us and who, if we tread less loftily, may never 
look so high again.” 

The process of drawing out, strengthening, exercising and 
controlling the child’s moral and spiritual faculties ought to 
bear pleasure for both parent and child. 

Nice judgment is required in applying control to prevent 
the formation of one or other form of the spoilt child • the 
undisciplined egotistical little urchin or the backboneless 
youngster dependent for all initiative upon the prompting of 
others. We must develop self-control from within the child. 
Will-power cannot be too strong if it is properly directed. 
There IS no child so perfect as not to require correction and 
contro in both physical and moral conduct. He has to be 
ept cear o sand-banks and treacherous shallows, helped 
away t em with the benefit of the experience should he 

raniV^^ w 1 t®»derly and strongly assisted through the 
rapids whirlpools and waterfalls that he is sure to encounter. 

thev^arTh^t^ breathe through all our control 

thev o-n T know not what they do or where 
for those wh severities of physical force only 

Lm ^h-t only the lowest 

parent, like child^ 

to say that when we annl exaggeration 

the child for our own faults correction we castigate 

the unconscious facultv ef Powerful force of imitation, 

sensations before he can L • learn through his 

we have developed inTi" intellectually, are such, that 

we stoop to apply nai °“^^®^ves the faults for which 

Punishment! Listen to this from 
J J Kingsley Punishment was little known 
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in this happy home Corporal punishment was never allowed 
Besides degrading both parties concerned,” he would sav » it 
has other evils for more than half the lying of children is 
the re.sult of fear and the fear of punishment.” On these 
grounds he never took a suspected child at unawares by 
sudden question or hasty accusation. “ Do we not,” he 
asked, “ pray daily ‘ Lord, confound us not,’ and shall we dare 
confound our own children by sudden accusation or angry 
suspicion, making them give evidence against themselves, a 
thing which we don’t allow a criminal to do in a court of law r 
Suspicion destroys all confidence between parent and child. 
Do not train a boy as men train a horse by letting anger and 
punishment be the first announcement of his having sinned. 
If you do you induce two bad habits ; first, the boy regards 
his parent with a kind of blind dread, as a being who may 
be offended by actions which to him are innocent, and whose 
wrath he expects to fall upon him any moment of his 
pure and unselfish happiness. Alas for such a childhood I 
EtSoJs A.cy(o ! Next, and worse still, the boy learns not to fear 
sin but the punishment of it, and thus he learns to lie. At 
every first fault and offence too, teach him the principle 
which makes it sinful— illustrate it by a familiar parable— 
and then if he sins again it will be with his eyes open I ” 

Kingsley laid down broad lines of conduct for his children 
and was careful not to perplex them with a multitude of small 
rules. “It is difficult enough,” he would say, “ to keep the 
Ten Commandments without making an eleventh in every 
direction.” 

I have referred rather to the effect of environment on the 
child than to the subject of heredity, of which much is said 
but very little known. It is an unsolved problem 
far the influences of environment and here ity a 
other. 


such close analogy 
similar 


I have endeavoured to point out that as 
exists between physical and moral ^he 

analogy ought to be seen m ®ur met o^s 
infant’s first physical achieveme he is 

which lifts him from infancy mt 

able to stand and ^alk alon , f^ont, while 

towards this by and finally triumphing, 

nature was behind urging, striv g, 

VOI,. IX. — NO. 3. 
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Similarly the great moral achievement for which we shoula 
strive is to see our children increase in strength until they li- 
able to stand forth firmly and walk straight among thei^ 
fellows. To gain this end we are the vis a fronte — the now 
in front drawing on, guiding and helping the spirit thatf 
within the child, whilst a greater power than ours is thj 
vis a tergo — the power behind the child gathering up and 
strengthening, striving and triumphing. 

Liberty, I repeat, joyousness and pleasure with gentle 
purposeful control, is what we owe the child. If vve hav 
given these, our control will have no irksomeness for him 
and the lessons learnt will endure through life. If vvg 
led him aright in childhood, in manhood he will bless us when 
he learns to find even in the restraints of mature life, these 
everpresent “ circumstances ’—perfect freedom and pl^sure 
That necessity is the mother of invention means, as I once 
heard the Bishop of Ripon eloquently urge, that only under 
the pressure of circumstances and the restraints of life are 
we capable of gaining that vigour and power over ourselves 
which will make us men indeed. Every nursery, every home 
IS a preparatory school for the great world. It is for each of 

us individually to study and apply the great laws of nature 
111 our own families. 


ON LITERARY INTRODUCTIONS, 

WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO WORDSWORTH. 
By Ernest E. Speight. 

In responding to the Editor’s invitation to write a set of 
papers on “Literary Introductions” for the Parents' Review, 

1 have thought it best to make a beginning with Wordsworth. 
To this choice I imagine many will demur, bearing in mind 
Principal Caird’s statement that W^ordsworth’s poetry can 
never become popular, and feeling that the poet’s inwardness, 
his remoteness from the daily throng, his “quiet independence 
of the heart,” are barriers when the children are concerned. 
One will say with bitter disparagement. How can a child 
understand the famous ode or indeed the greater part of 
Wordsworth’s poetry r And I would answ'er that question 
by a practical experiment : one w'hich I admit will need both 
time and patience. 

In this matter I would lay it down even as a cardinal 
principle, that an abundant faith in the children is necessary 
for every teacher; and, further, that it is desirable and good 
for the young to be surrounded by things of beauty, an or 
their minds to be nourished by such ideas as wull bear il^ 
highest interpretation. Moreover, to wander no urt 
our subject, there is much apposite testimony m the remarks 
of Wordsworth himself as to his own childhoo . 

No, it is just those elements in Wordsworth s natme which 
in this question are a stumbling-block to ma > 
inspire us with confidence to are surely just 

those of which most helpful in modern 

example is just that which m y 

life. This is the interpretation which 

forth so finely : “ They who ^^e temper 

of nations need wish nothing Cumbrian dales 

which he saw and aTd for ever.” 

should be the temper of al ^ ^ simplest, and yet 

His delights are the purest, J 



